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great disregard of the rights of the natives, so in the Orient it has in- 
terfered most recklessly with long-established civilizations. Outside 
of the political order introduced by Britain into India, the author be- 
lieves that the only consequence of Western interference in the Orient 
is the confusing of the social customs and ideals of the East and 
the ruining of Oriental art by the introduction of cheap processes of 
manufacture. 

The author has carefully scrutinized the facts upon which his argu- 
ment is based. It is a matter for regret that he did not develop more 
fully his evidence as to the existence of an international group of cap- 
italists who mould public opinion and direct public action in order to 
be able to profit by the fluctuations of the stock market. These forces 
and manipulations deserve most careful and detailed study. A few 
minor points are subject to criticism. On page 307 the author seems 
to imply that Alexander the Great had actually established his peace 
throughout India; and the reference to the zemindary system on page 
314 is misleading. 

Mr. Hobson has effectively pointed out the most serious dangers 
inherent in imperialism, — a reckless exploitation threatening the na- 
tives and civilizations of dependent territories, and the creation of a 
parasite class — in fact, even of general parasitism in the European 
countries. His condemnation, though often caustic, is not extreme, 
and though his views are plainly colored by the especially reckless 
manifestation of imperialism which he himself witnessed in South 
Africa, his views must be taken account of in any constructive policy 
of the period. While he admits the theoretical justification of a sane 
imperialism, he seems to despair utterly of its realization as long as 
nations have no other judge but themselves in the execution of the 
"trust for civilization." By those who admit that imperialism is a 
natural and inevitable movement, everything that the author has said 
should be considered in an attempt to establish a true civilizing policy 
of colonial administration. 

Paul S. Reinsch. 

University of Wisconsin 



Siadleverwaltung im romischen Kaiserreiche. By W. Liebenam. 
Leipzig, Duncker & Humblot, 1900. — xii, 577 pp. 

A hasty examination of this work would yield the impression that 
its field was narrower than its title; for not less than four-fifths of the 
volume is ostensibly devoted to municipal receipts and expenditures 
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(book i), and to the administration of municipal property (book ii). 
The first half of the second book, however, deals with the constitution 
of the municipalities, and under the headings " expenditures " and " ad- 
ministration of property" the author contrives to give a fairly complete 
view of the various activities of Roman municipal government. A 
third book deals with the relation between the empire and the cities. 
In reality, therefore, the field of Liebenam's volume is wider than the 
title he has given it. His subject is not merely municipal adminis- 
tration, but local government in the Roman Empire. 

As in his volume on Roman associations 1 the author deals succinctly 
with matters well settled by previous investigation and passes rapidly 
over controversies which can hardly be settled without more knowledge 
than we now command, while he enlarges on those topics on which new 
light has been thrown by recently discovered epigraphic material. He 
gives everywhere full references to the German, French and Italian 
literature, and he is well acquainted with the English literature also. 
In notes, some of which comprise several solid pages of small type, he 
has collated the Latin and Greek inscriptions bearing upon special 
topics, adding references to books and journals in which the several 
inscriptions are explained; and in an appendix of twenty- six pages he 
gives us a similar compilation of inscriptions and references regarding 
every municipal office in the Greek cities of the empire. It is need- 
less to insist on the value of such labors to other investigators; but it 
may be remarked that the bulk of these notes is so great that the ordi- 
nary reader, who confines himself to the text, will gain a comprehen- 
sive and fairly clear view of Roman city government in something less 
than two hundred pages. 

The author's interpretation of the sources, and particularly of the 
inscriptions, is beyond the control of any but specialists in the same 
field; but the reviewer has noted a few inaccuracies. It may well be 
true that the vanity of municipal magistrates gave occasion for satire 
(p. 237); but the citation from Tertullian (Ad Nationes, 2, 8), in which 
he ridicules some of the most local of the " gentile " gods as " council- 
men-gods of the several towns, whose glory is bounded by the town 
walls," is hardly in point. Nor would any lawyer, Roman or English, 
interpret Papinian's statement (Dig. 50, 1, 14), that the town is under- 
stood to know what its officers know, as signifying that measures taken 
by the authorities were to be made known to the citizens (p. 319). 
As in the previous case, the author's statement is intrinsically probable, 

1 Geschichte des romischen Vereinswesen. Reviewed in Political Science 
Quarterly, VII, 568. 
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but the authority cited is irrelevant. As regards legal questions, there 
is, to a lawyer, an appreciable haziness about much of Liebenam's 
discussion, and the above passage from Papinian is not the only legal 
text which he has misconstrued. 

The student of municipal finance should be warned by the reviewer, 
as he is warned by the author, that the sources do not enable us to 
draw up anything like an annual budget for any municipality in the 
empire. It is not even possible, as he laments, to give as clear a pic- 
ture of the finances of any city, in the imperial period, as Bockh, in 
his classic work, has given of the finances of Athens. Nevertheless, 
the student of finance will do well to read at least the author's succinct 
comparison between the income and expenditures of the ancient mu- 
nicipalities and those of modern cities (pp. 165-173). It is of especial 
interest, further, to see how largely the cities of the early empire were 
aided by voluntary gifts and bequests; and we can readily understand 
that the absorption of benefactions by the Christian church was at 
least one of the causes of the disorder of municipal finances in the 
fourth and fifth centuries (p. 535). 

The general student of history will read with most interest the last 
hundred pages of this volume (book iii.), in which the author devotes 
especial attention to the degree of self-government enjoyed by the 
cities under Roman sovereignty. From the Social War to the close of 
the first century of our era, the cities seem to have managed their own 
affairs with little interference; but at the close of the first century there 
begins, sporadically at the outset, a central regulation of municipal 
finances which expands, in the later empire, into central regulation of 
the entire city government. The author thinks that the central gov- 
ernment was constrained to take the first steps in this direction be- 
cause of frequent maladministration in the cities ; but the consequences 
were disastrous, not to the cities only, but also to the empire itself. 

The imperial machinery, externally regarded, was indeed in active opera- 
tion, but rulers and ruled confronted one another in alienation and indiffer- 
ence, since the citizen was no longer called to aid in the government of the 
empire. The unconcealed egoism of the state, which came in contact with 
its subjects simply as bureaucracy and viewed questions vital to them exclu- 
sively from the fiscal angle, destroyed all serious care for its welfare ; . . . 
only the officials had any real interest in the maintenance of the unity of 
the empire. . . . The government, so far from showing any capacity to 
arrest the economic decay of the empire, hastened it by the continual impo- 
sition of new burdens. It is no wonder that in so many regions the triumph 
of the German peoples over Rome was hailed with undisguised gladness 
as a redemption from endless suffering [pp. 530, 531]. 

Munroe Smith. 



